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The meeting was called to order at 10.05 a.m. 


Day of General Discussion: Children’s Rights and the Environment 
Opening remarks 


l. The Chair, opening the 2016 Day of General Discussion on Children’s Rights and 
the Environment, said that environmental issues transcended borders and were not limited 
to the developing world. They had broad implications for civil, political, economic, social 
and cultural rights. He recalled the progress that had been made thanks to previous Days of 
General Discussion, for example in relation to children in armed conflict and violence 
against children. The current theme was timely given the major international policy 
frameworks on the environment that had recently been concluded; it was relevant, because 
it was often overlooked despite affecting millions of children and threatening much of the 
progress made in the area of child survival and development; and it was innovative in the 
light of the Convention’s provisions that explicitly and implicitly linked children’s rights to 
the environment. The day’s discussions represented an opportunity to build on the major 
progress made in improving understanding of how the environment affected human rights 
in order to protect future generations. 


Introductory statements 


Pe Ms. Neira (World Health Organization) said that the Day of General Discussion was 
an opportunity to promote cooperation. Data were vital; they provided powerful arguments 
that would mobilize actors to bring about change. According to a recent World Health 
Organization report on the impact of environmental risk factors on health, almost 25 per 
cent of the global disease burden, and 26 per cent in the case of children, was caused by 
environmental factors. That figure represented more than 12 million deaths per year that 
could be avoided by persuading the correct actors to make the correct investments in order 
to reduce environmental risk factors. 


a Among those risk factors was air pollution, which was responsible for 7 million 
deaths each year and particularly affected children and led to a range of respiratory 
conditions that caused death, prevented children from attending school and increased 
expenditure on health. More needed to be invested in clean energy, in line with Sustainable 
Development Goal 7. Children’s health should be used as an indicator to measure the 
effectiveness of investment. 


4. Another risk factor was a lack of clean water and sanitation, a major cause of 
mortality and disease and the focus of Sustainable Development Goal 6. Furthermore, in 
some communities the dumping of discarded electronic equipment exposed children to 
harmful chemicals as they attempted to extract materials that could be sold. For example, 
children were often used to extract lead from car batteries, an activity which could 
potentially cause neurological disorders. 


a The World Health Organization would be happy to share its data in order to promote 
health as an indicator for environmental forums. She recommended that existing legislation 
be enforced, that a multisectoral approach be adopted and that the reduced health costs 
resulting from environmental investment be promoted. 


16: Ms. Rebong (Permanent Representative of the Philippines to the United Nations) 
said that her country, which was vulnerable to natural disasters, had taken an active role in 
discussions on human rights and climate change. It was important that those who were most 
vulnerable, including children, should be involved in designing and implementing climate 
change mitigation and adaptation policies and programmes. 


he The impact of climate change was felt most keenly in developing countries, where it 
led to loss of livelihood, threatened food security, spread disease and caused natural 
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disasters that hit children hardest. The Philippines had championed the inclusion of 
provisions for children in the Sendai Framework for Disaster Risk Reduction, the 2030 
Agenda for Sustainable Development and the Paris Agreement. It had also worked to 
include a provision that limited global warming to 1.5 degrees above pre-industrial levels in 
the United Nations Framework Convention on Climate Change. 


8. As chair of the Climate Vulnerable Forum, the Philippines had introduced climate 
change into human rights discourse. Although it had initially met with resistance, it had put 
the topic on the agenda of the Human Rights Council, the World Health Organization, the 
International Organization for Migration and the International Labour Organization; 
children had always been at the forefront of those efforts. 


sj At the domestic level, Typhoon Haiyan had affected thousands of children in 2013, 
and a law to provide emergency relief and protection for children had since been enacted. 
The Philippines would continue to examine best practice in other countries, and she hoped 
that all actors would assist in safeguarding children’s futures. 


10. Mr. Packer (Terre des Hommes I[nternational Federation) said that his organization 
had advocated for the theme of that year’s Day of General Discussion after it had become 
clear that environmental issues were the principal root cause of the plight of the most 
vulnerable children. If they were not properly addressed, efforts to promote children’s 
rights would always fall short. Although the recently concluded international climate 
agreements were not as extensive as had been hoped, they allowed for a rights-based 
approach. It was important to clarify how environmental policies could be based on the 
Convention, which was often overlooked when such policies were drawn up. 


11. ‘In view of the lack of knowledge of environmental policies within the child rights 
community, more cooperation with bodies in the environmental sector was required. For 
example, development organizations working with children should support environmental 
projects. There was a need for practical tools to guide authorities and the private sector in 
integrating children’s rights into environmental policies and impact assessments. Particular 
emphasis should be placed on precautionary and preventive approaches, while 
remembering that children were often denied access to effective remedies when their rights 
were violated. In order to ensure accountability, attention should be paid to the 
responsibility of States and other actors to protect children from harm. 


12. Although children were particularly vulnerable to environmental issues, they were 
also powerful actors, and their views must be heard. To that end, child-friendly information 
and education was required, a dimension that should form part of the day’s discussions. 


13. Ms. Parra Chiquillo (Child Representative) said that her village in Colombia was 
surrounded by mines, oil palm plantations and oil factories, which caused a great deal of air 
and water pollution. The nearest river had been diverted, crops had failed and children often 
went thirsty. Furthermore, her community was being resettled, an arduous process because 
companies failed to respect their rights. She had come to represent the children of her 
community and ensure that their voices were heard. 


14. Ms. Ritu (Child Representative) said that she was from Delhi, a city where there 
was significant air pollution, which caused serious diseases and hampered her and other 
children’s education. Clean air was essential for their well-being and their futures. 


15. Mr. Mulenga (Child Representative) said that he had spent all his life in mining 
towns in Zambia, where the water, air and soil were affected by lead pollution, putting him 
and other children at risk of nervous system, brain and memory damage, and ultimately 
death. He called on participants to commit to helping children affected by the problem. 


16. A brief video produced by the International Youth Network of the German branch of 
Terre des Hommes International Federation was shown. 
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17. Mr. Mulenga (Child Representative) said that without a clean and healthy 
environment, children could not learn, play or live. 


18. Ms. Parra Chiquillo (Child Representative) said that children in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America fell ill and died as a result of air and water pollution. She, her siblings and 
her friends had been born in a place that had been healthy and full of life before it had been 
destroyed by adults. They seemed not to care. Their attitude was incomprehensible. 


19. Ms. Ritu (Child Representative) said that no one questioned children’s rights to 
education, protection from violence and exploitation or health and nutrition, but the right to 
a clean and healthy environment was just as important. 


20. The statements made by Mr. Mulenga, Ms. Parra Chiquillo and Ms. Ritu were met 
with acclamation. 


21. Mr. Knox (United Nations Special Rapporteur on human rights and _ the 
environment) said that the relationship between human rights and environmental protection 
should be clarified because environmental human rights were late arrivals to the body of 
human rights law. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights, for instance, did not 
mention the environment. By the time his mandate had been created, however, human 
rights bodies had developed a considerable amount of jurisprudence in connection with 
environmental human rights, which had been his initial task, as Special Rapporteur, to 
study. 


22. In 2014, after holding consultations around the world and studying the output of 
human rights tribunals and other bodies, he had published 14 reports, each devoted to a 
particular body or set of bodies, describing how the rights within the purview of those 
bodies applied to environmental issues. One of the reports had focused on the Committee 
on the Rights of the Child. His reports, greatly summarized, stated that a healthy 
environment was necessary to the enjoyment of human rights and that in order to have a 
healthy environment it was necessary to be able to exercise one’s rights. 


23. The report he had submitted to the Human Rights Council in March 2014 had 
concluded that human rights tribunals and other international bodies had found that 
environmental harm interfered with a vast range of human rights; that human rights law 
obliged States to take steps to protect people from environmental harm; and that States had 
to take into account the situation of groups particularly vulnerable to environmental harm, 
such as children and indigenous peoples. 


24. The Convention on the Rights of the Child recognized the importance of the 
environment and the special vulnerability of children to environmental harm. It was 
nonetheless time to further clarify States’ obligations to ensure that children could enjoy 
their right to protection from environmental harm. The Day of General Discussion could 
thus not have come at a more opportune moment. 


25. The Chair said that efforts to ensure that children could exercise their right to a 
healthy environment might seem ambitious. However, ambition would be necessary if 
results were to be achieved. 


Working Group 1: Children’s exposure to environmental toxicants 
26. | Ms. Oviedo Fierro took the Chair. 


27. Mr. Tuncak (United Nations Special Rapporteur on the implications for human 
rights of the environmentally sound management and disposal of hazardous substances and 
wastes) said that pollution and the right of children to the highest attainable standard of 
health were explicitly linked in article 24 of the Convention. Such a link was appropriate, as 
children were among those most vulnerable to pollution. The effects of pollution on 
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children’s health, which sometimes included asthma, early puberty and birth defects, had 
been described as a “silent pandemic”. 


28. | Human rights were interdependent. A child’s right to health was closely linked to his 
or her right to life and many other rights. It was thus unsurprising that such rights as the 
right to safe food, to safe water and sanitation and to adequate housing had been interpreted 
as requiring that States should prevent exposure to hazardous substances. Prevention of 
exposure was in the child’s best interests, but children around the world were routinely 
exposed to an invisible cocktail of toxic chemicals. They were sometimes even referred to 
as having been born “pre-polluted”. In view of the frequent impossibility of providing an 
effective remedy to children who had been exposed to toxic substances, prevention of 
exposure was the only solution. 


29. Children in low-income, indigenous, minority or otherwise marginalized 
communities were disproportionately affected by failures to take action on toxic chemicals. 
Such failures could therefore be seen as a threat to those children’s dignity and a violation 
of the principle of non-discrimination. Toxic substances were an insidious threat to human 
rights. To defend defenceless groups, effective legislation, regulation and enforcement were 
required. Businesses had to conduct human rights due diligence. An effective remedy for 
violations had to be found, and for that international cooperation was indispensable. 


30. He had witnessed serious shortcomings in countries both rich and poor. In Flint, 
Michigan, for example, as many as 12,000 predominately African-American children had 
been exposed to high levels of lead in drinking water. In other cases he had recently learned 
about, products manufactured or sold by companies from the United Kingdom and 
Germany had led to avoidable deaths and illness in the Republic of Korea and Peru. In the 
Peruvian case, the victims or their families had been awaiting a remedy for nearly 20 years. 


31. Ms. Corra (International Society of Doctors for the Environment) said that a recent 
assessment of the burden of disease from environmental risks had found that up to 26 per 
cent of the deaths of children aged up to 5 years could have been prevented if 
environmental risks had been minimized. Children were especially vulnerable to 
environmental contaminants, in part as a result of their longer life expectancy, which meant 
that they could be exposed to contaminants for longer periods of time, and of their 
propensity to engaging in higher-risk behaviour. They also had no political voice. The 
failure to protect them from avoidable causes of disease or death was unacceptable. 


32. | Climate change and other phenomena were causing new problems. Chemicals were 
also a concern. Exposure to lead, for example, had caused permanent brain damage in as 
many as 12 million children in developing countries. Billions of dollars were spent to deal 
with the costs of exposure to lead and other heavy metals. 


33. In one case she was familiar with, a 12-year-old girl, who had been suffering from 
migraines and hypertension, had been on medication to lower her blood pressure for a year. 
Nothing had worked. Finally, after her mother had mentioned that family members and 
neighbours had had health problems as a result of arsenic in the well water they had been 
drinking, the correct diagnosis had been made, and the girl’s health, after she had stopped 
drinking well water, had improved. In another case, a 14-year-old boy experiencing 
paralysis and other related symptoms had been diagnosed with Guillain-Barré syndrome. It 
had not been until his family had been asked about his activities, which had involved 
breaking fluorescent tubes to reduce the volume of waste he had collected, that he and his 
family members had been tested for what had turned out to be the real cause of his health 
problems — namely, mercury poisoning. 


34. Ms. Kippenberg (Human Rights Watch) said that the failure to protect children 
from hazardous substances constituted a violation of their rights. According to the World 
Health Organization (WHO), poor environmental conditions and exposure to toxic 
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substances, often the result of business activities, claimed the lives of around 1.7 million 
children under the age of 5 years annually and condemned an even greater number to life- 
long poor health. The regulation of the business sector was often viewed by governments as 
being too costly. The artisanal gold-mining industry was responsible for more than one- 
third of global mercury emissions. Government inaction in that regard, sometimes the result 
of financial interests, meant that children living in mining areas were often affected by 
brain damage, mercury poisoning and other serious or life-threatening health issues. 
Children were also exposed to toxic chemicals in factories and on farms worldwide. 


35. | Change was possible nevertheless. Products such as lead paint had been phased out 
and companies had been forced to account for environmental damage linked to substances 
in their supply chains. The Government of Brazil had introduced penalties for employers 
using child labour in tobacco farming and for companies purchasing their product. 
Governments must also take measures relating to the prevention, biomonitoring, testing and 
treatment of children’s health conditions related to exposure to toxic substances, raise 
public awareness of the related risks, set up mechanisms to ensure accountability in that 
regard and bring offending enterprises before the national courts. It was essential to 
integrate children’s rights into national environmental legislation and policies. International 
environmental instruments, such as the Chemicals Convention, 1990, (No. 170) of the 
International Labour Organization (ILO), and the policy frameworks of agencies such as 
the United Nations Environment Programme (UNEP) failed to address the issues raised 
under the Convention on the Rights of the Child. There was insufficient coordination 
between national ministries responsible for child protection, child health and environmental 
issues, resulting in a lack of monitoring of environment-related child rights violations and 
long-term health issues. 


36. It was difficult to establish accountability in that regard owing to the absence of 
objective data and cross-cutting studies. The Minamata Convention on Mercury was an 
example of what could be achieved through an integrated approach to child rights and 
environmental issues. The Committee might wish to consider drafting a general comment 
on child rights and the environment highlighting the links between those two issues and 
setting out the obligations of States and enterprises in that regard. In addition, the 
Committee could assist States parties seeking to protect children from exposure to toxic 
substances by providing guidance on effective business regulation, including due diligence 
relating to human rights and the supply chain, prevention, biomonitoring, testing and 
treatment in the field of child health and accountability for past violations. 


37. Ms. McCormack (Children and Young People’s Commissioner Scotland) said that 
awareness of children’s rights among environmental policymakers must be increased. One 
example of where cooperation in that regard would be useful was the ongoing dispute 
between the International Agency for Research on Cancer and the European-Food Safety 
Authority relating to the reauthorization of the use of glyphosate, a substance produced by 
Monsanto. 


38. Ms. Linnecar (International Baby Food Action Network) said that, according to 
recent United Nations Environment Programme and World Health Organization research, 
fetuses, infants and young children were particularly vulnerable to exposure to endocrine 
disrupting chemicals that had a highly negative impact on their development. The Special 
Rapporteur on the adverse effects of the movement and dumping of toxic and dangerous 
products and wastes on the enjoyment of human rights had recognized that there was 
increasing evidence that the exposure of men to toxic chemicals could affect the health of 
their future offspring. Even minute doses of endocrine disrupting chemicals could have a 
significant effect on human reproductive health. Those chemicals could be found in 
pesticides, foods, cosmetics, sunscreen cream and other products. 
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39. A recent United Nations Environment Programme report highlighted the fact that 
bisphenol A, F, P and S, all of which could be found in plastic baby feeding bottles and the 
epoxy resin linings of tin cans and kettles, were hormonally active and toxic to reproduction. 
It had been found that baby formula contained excessive levels of toxic elements such as 
cadmium and arsenic. By breastfeeding, mothers could ensure that their children were not 
exposed to such risks. Breast milk contained living cells and antibodies and strengthened 
the human immune system. The Committee should call on States parties to adopt legislation 
obliging manufacturers to fully disclose the level of toxic chemicals in their products and to 
ban the use of endocrine disrupting chemicals as a matter of urgency. Furthermore, the 
Committee should promote the adoption of an international framework convention on 
chemicals and waste management. 


40. Ms. Gubbay (Hausfeld Global Litigations Solutions) said that coordination of 
environmental law and health case study databases was essential. Concession agreements 
between national authorities and extractive industry actors often provided for unnecessarily 
high effluent-emission levels; States should be encouraged to follow World Health 
Organization guidelines in that regard. Environmental impact statements should cover the 
issue of child health. 


41. Mr. Saito (iuventum) said that both indigenous and non-indigenous population 
groups affected by large-scale environmental disasters were sometimes marginalized, 
including by national authorities. He asked Ms. Corra for her reaction to claims that the 
male to female ratio of births in Europe had increased since 1986. The regulations of the 
various United Nations bodies should be aligned. The World Health Organization and the 
International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) had a long-standing agreement on the sharing 
of information concerning the negative health effects of radiation. The only disease that the 
World Health Organization had linked to the accident at the Chernobyl nuclear power plant 
was thyroid cancer. That stance was untenable from a scientific and medical point of view. 


42. Ms. Keren (World Association of Infant Mental Health) said that parents must be 
made aware of the environmental risks that their children faced. 


43. Ms. Kippenberg (Human Rights Watch) said that child-rights programmes of the 
United Nations system should contain an environmental component. United Nations bodies 
working in the field of children’s rights might wish to consider taking part in international 
environmental processes and events. Future treaties on environmental issues should 
explicitly make provision for child rights and businesses should be governed by 
international regulations, rather than by voluntary standards. Bodies such as_ the 
International Labour Organization should focus on the responsibility of businesses with 
regard to toxic chemicals in their supply chains. Decisions taken internationally could be 
applied in the field. The Minamata Convention on Mercury set out obligations relating to 
child rights and had been successfully implemented at the local level in some parts of the 
world. The United Nations Guiding Principles on Business and Human Rights had been 
transposed into a number of countries’ national action plans. However, those plans should 
make provision for child rights and protection from exposure to toxic chemicals. National 
health systems required increased funding, capacity-building and strengthening of expertise, 
in order to make possible biomonitoring, surveillance and appropriate health responses in 
cases of mass exposure to toxic chemicals. National child protection bodies must focus on 
environmental issues. 


44. Ms. Corra (International Society of Doctors for the Environment) said that private 
sector businesses should do more on a voluntary basis with regard to children’s health. 
United Nations bodies must improve interagency coordination and increase the assistance 
provided to national authorities attempting to implement the provisions of international 
instruments. Education and investment were vital to efforts to improve dialogue in that 
regard. A specific international court staffed by appropriately trained judicial officials 
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should be set up to deal with environmental offences affecting human health and rights. The 
processes of applying the precautionary principle and demonstrating harm to human health 
were complex. 


45. Mr. Tuncak (United Nations Special Rapporteur on the implications for human 
rights of the environmentally sound management and disposal of hazardous substances and 
wastes) said that he had come across at least one case where a national ministry of the 
environment had been closed down and its mandate transferred to the ministry of 
economics and the ministry of energy and mining. 


46. During another country visit, the Government of the country in question had not put 
into place a standard for the concentration of heavy metals in artificial grass. Consequently, 
artificial grass containing toxic chemicals had entered the market and had even been used in 
schools as a result of poor communication between government departments. It had been 
unclear whether legislating on such an issue was the responsibility of the Ministry of Health, 
the Ministry of Education or the Ministry of the Environment and, consequently, the 
product had remained on sale. It was only through the efforts of civil society that the 
general public had been made aware of the issue. 


47. | The adoption of a number of international chemical conventions, such as the Basel, 
Rotterdam and Stockholm conventions, had given developing countries a chance to 
strengthen their capacity-building efforts. However, under the existing treaties, only 26 
hazardous substances were appropriately managed throughout their life cycle. Regional or 
bilateral international mechanisms were needed to improve upon that number. Another 
major challenge was the lack of will on the part of the international community to develop a 
framework convention on hazardous substances. 


48. Ms. Watters (Crude Accountability) said that corruption was also an issue that 
needed to be addressed. Her organization had worked extensively in Kazakhstan, where 
government bodies cooperated with corporate entities to obstruct communities from having 
access to information, and monitoring and diagnostic services. Standards pertaining to toxic 
substances needed to be imposed in order to place mandatory restrictions on corporations. 


49. Mr. Morita (Columbia University) said that his university research team had 
conducted a survey on the impact of the Fukushima nuclear disaster on children. The study — 
had found that children living in the affected area suffered from nature deprivation 
syndrome, which meant that they were afraid of playing in their natural environment. The 
Government of Japan had insisted that there was no close relation between an increasing 
cancer rate among children in the affected area and the nuclear disaster. No study had been 
conducted to compare the health situation in Fukushima with other controlled areas, which 
meant that no valid comparative data were available. A legally binding global mechanism 
was necessary in order to oblige States to act. 


50. Mr. Wheway (Children’s Play Advisory Service) said that, although it was true that 
parents must be educated concerning protection of the environment, placing such 
responsibility entirely on the shoulders of parents would serve as an excuse for the 
governments themselves not to act. For instance, the increase in obesity among children 
was blamed on parents who did not allow their children to play outside but the roads had 
become so dangerous in recent times that parents understandably did not want to risk the 
safety of their children. The solution to such problems did not lie in blaming parents but in 
obliging governments to act in the interests of their citizens. 


51. Ms. van Kalmthout (Children’s Rights Coalition, Flanders) said that the fact that 
Belgium had a decentralized government meant that the process for adopting environmental 
policy was often lengthy and required the agreement of a large number of ministers. Her 
organization worked together with doctors, NGOs focusing on environmental issues and 
children’s rights organizations to tackle the problem of air pollution and endocrine 
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disrupting chemicals. Her organization aimed to exert an influence at a European level but 
it had encountered a number of challenges when attempting to do so. For instance, its recent 
efforts to emphasize the protection of children in the European Union air pollution directive 
had been accepted by the European Parliament but not by the European Commission. 
Awareness raising for both the general public and politicians was very important. Her 
organization was currently focusing on efforts to place children’s health on the agenda of 
the World Health Organization’s Ministerial Conference on Environment and Health. 


52. Mr. Saito (iuventum) said that he fully supported the ideas expressed by Mr. Morita 
regarding the absence of comparative data. Access to information, transparency of 
information and the right to self-determination were issues that needed to be highlighted. 
With regard to the lack of necessary research being carried out, he wondered how the Zika 
virus had been considered a possible cause of microcephaly when there was no conclusive 
molecular evidence of any link between the two. On the other hand, recent environmental 
disasters in Brazil had released toxic substances into water sources and published research 
had demonstrated the causality between radiation and microcephaly. 


53. The Chair said that everyone was a victim of contamination as a number of 
products that people used on a daily basis contained hidden contaminants. Unfortunately, 
measures were either not taken to ensure compliance with existing laws or the necessary 
laws were not in place. 


54. Mr. Saito (iuventum) said that he would like to draw attention to the impact of 
multilateral free trade agreements such as investor-state dispute settlement (ISDS) 
proceedings. Such mechanisms had an adverse effect on labour standards, food safety and 
quality of life. 


55. Ms. McCormack (Children and Young People’s Commissioner Scotland) said that 
she agreed with Mr. Saito’s views on ISDS proceedings. In the context of Great Britain, 
there was added uncertainty about the status of environmental law following the country’s 
decision to leave the European Union. With regard to endocrine disrupting chemicals, 
fracking had been proven to release such contaminants into the environment. 


56. Mr. Tuncak (United Nations Special Rapporteur on the implications for human 
rights of the environmentally sound management and disposal of hazardous substances and 
wastes) said that placing the burden of proof of the causality between environmental 
damage and health on victims had often proven to be an insurmountable challenge. In many 
cases, missing information contributed to the difficulties experienced by victims. For 
instance, data was often lacking on baseline contamination levels before extractive 
industries had begun operating in a specific area. Another example was the lack of data 
proving the link between a toxic substance and cancer. Without such information, it would 
be almost impossible for victims to identify the causality between exposure to toxic 
contaminants and the fact that they had developed cancer a number of years later, 
particularly given that such people were often exposed to a number of different substances, 
some of which might not be carcinogenic. States should be obliged to save their citizens 
from being exposed to contaminants. He also noted that medical personnel in affected areas 
were often inadequately trained in diagnosis and early intervention. For instance, during 
one of his country visits to a community suffering the effects of oil pollution, he had seen 
children drinking from contaminated rivers. 


57. Ms. Corra (International Society of Doctors for the Environment) said that 
endocrine disruptive chemicals could affect the reproductive system of humans. Such 
chemicals had an adverse effect on pregnant women, breast-milk and could even lead to 
chronic diseases. Moreover, reliable data indicated that the overall costs for treating 
diseases caused by environmental factors were higher than those for treating HIV/AIDS, 
malaria and tuberculosis. 
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58. | Ombudsmen for children’s rights could play an important role in promoting the 
rights of children to a healthy environment. She had worked with such an Ombudsman 
during a case in Argentina, in which she had visited an indigenous community whose water 
supply had been contaminated as a result of gas exploitation industries. The Ombudsman 
and she had worked with national and local authorities to address the issue and had 
succeeded in bringing the case before the Inter-American Court of Human Rights. However, 
as the ruling was not legally binding, the situation had not changed. International courts that 
imposed legally binding obligations on States were crucial to tackling the issue. 


59. Ms. Kippenberg (Human Rights Watch) said that more effective cross-border laws 
were required in order to restrict the harmful activities of multinational corporations. The 
idea of preventing exposure to contaminants rather than dealing with its consequences at a 
later stage was also important. Although there was a lack of information and transparency 
regarding the link between environmental damage and poor health, governments had 
enough knowledge to understand the harmful impact on children of environmental 
destruction. Laws were necessary to ensure for the prosecution of persons in the event of 
non-compliance. 


60. A number of barriers prevented victims of environmental damage from going to 
court, such as legal costs, awareness of the laws in place, and trust in the judicial system. 
Furthermore, collective litigation and public interest litigation were not available in all 
countries. All such barriers needed to be addressed in order to improve the situation. 
Nonetheless, there were signs of positive change. For example, a United Nations human 
rights advisory panel had recently concluded that the United Nations had been negligent in 
placing Kosovan Roma in camps contaminated by their proximity to mines during the war 
with Serbia. The complainants were seeking compensation for lead poisoning and the 
process was currently under way. In addition, the International Criminal Court had recently 
announced that it would expand its remit to consider certain environmental crimes as 
crimes against humanity. 


The meeting rose at 1 p.m. 
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